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SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST FOR 1954 


Mr. Bussey. We have for consideration this morning the supple- 
mental appropriation requested for continuation of the Mexican farm- 
labor program. A bill which provides the legal basis for a continua- 
tion of this program under current circumstances passed the House 
day before yesterday and a similar bill passed the Senate yesterday. 
In accordance with previous statements I have made to the Depart- 
ment and others, this committee is expediting action necessary to 
provide funds since it appears that legal obstacles in the way of 
operations have been removed. 

Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, is here to justify the request. We will be happy to hear 
from you, Mr. Goodwin. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, the request before you today is for 
$550,000 for the operation of the Mexican farm labor program for 
the last 4 months of fiscal year 1954. Since the request was submitted, 
it became necessary to begin liquidating the program to avoid incur- 
ring a deficit. 

The agreement with Mexico expired December 31, 1953, and was 
extended to January 15, 1954. In accordance with that extension 
we were obligated to return all workers to Mexico prior to February 
27. However, on February 26, the Mexican Government acceded 
to a request from the Government of the United States and agreed 
that workers contracted under the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, 
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as amended, could remain in the United States for an additional 
6 weeks. 

When the agreement expired, agricultural employers, particularly 
in California, still needed workers which they could not obtain from 
domestic sources. Therefore, it was determined by those depart- 
ments principally concerned with this problem—Labor, State, and 
Justice—to establish a program to operate in the interim between the 
expiration of the old agreement and the negotiation of a new one. 
However, the Comptroller General ruled on February 2 that the sub- 
stantive legislation did not authorize further importation and contract- 
ing of workers except pursuant to an agreement with Mexico. There- 
fore, all contracting of workers ceased on February 5. 

The Congress, on March 3, completed action on House Joint 
Resolution 355 which amended Public Law 78 to permit the contract- 
ing of workers without an agreement with Mexico. This amendment 
to the law will provide a legal method of contracting workers until 
such time as a satisfactory agreement with Mexico is reached. 

We believe that the best program would be one which would be 4 
satisfactory to both Mexico and the United States. Our representa- 
tives are now in Mexico City negotiating for an agreement. We have 
reason to believe that the points of difference will be resolved. 

This budget has been based upon a program involving the coopera- 
tion of both Governments. It will provide for the operation of recep- 
tion centers at El Centro, Calif.; El Paso and Eagle Pass, Tex., on a 
full-time basis, and at Nogales, Ariz., on a part-time basis. It is 
anticipated that workers will continue to receive thorough preliminary 
medical examinations at the migratory stations in Mexico. It will 
not provide for lump-sum payments above those already made to 
released employees or for other liquidating costs. 

You will recall that last June when we appeared before this com- 
mittee and requested a supplemental appropriation for 1954, the com- 
mittee expressed a desire to have monthly obligations so that com- 
parison could be made between those figures and the budget request. 
Such figures have been submitted to the committee in this budget 
request. We have also furnished the committee with monthly esti- 
mates of workloads applicable to the reception and migration centers | 
where the seasonal impact of recruiting and returning workers is 
reflected in the employment of temporary employees. 

In order to comply with the committee’s request that the funds 
made available for 6 months last as long as possible, we have, among 5 
other economies, reduced the full-time personnel from 317 in 1953 to 
181. Headquarters personnel have been reduced from 129 to 63; 
regional office personnel composed largely of compliance representa- 
tives have been reduced from 88 to 64; in other field offices, principally 
the migration and reception centers, full-time positions have been cut 
from 100 to 54. 

Through the experience gained in the operation of the program, we 
have been able to effect significant economies in the field operations. 
We have reduced temporary man-years of employment from 188 in 
1953 to 136 in 1954. Employees working in the field office, with the 
exception of a hard core of permanent employees, have been con- 
verted from a temporary to a W. A. E. status. This was done be- 
cause of the emphasis on economy; however, we have received numer- 
ous complaints from employees because they do not have benefits 
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usually accorded regular employees of the United States Government. 
Overtime costs have been reduced from $74,000 in 1953 to $22,000 in 
1954. These savings were made possible by reducing the number of 
days on which workers were contracted each week from 7 to 5 and 
improved transportation routings. 

During the past 2 years we have built up procedures and methods 
which have aided us in achieving a more economical operation in all 
parts of the program, both in the headquarters and in the field. Save 
ings have been made by decentralizing the wage-finding program to 
the State employment security agencies, retaining in the headquarters 
office responsibility for establishing wage-finding methods, appraising 
the plans of individual States, and making field checks and wage de- 
terminations in areas of dispute. The certification process has also 
been decentralized to the State employment security agencies. The 
headquarters office no longer approves individual employer requests 
for importation of foreign workers. It now establishes only the max- 
imum number of foreign workers which can be imported into a defined 
agricultural area, 

In an effort to make available funds last until the Congress could 
pass a supplemental appropriation, we made other adjustments. We 
are no longer able to carry on as many investigations of housing con- 
ditions and have reduced substantially the program to educate em- 
ployers and workers as to their contract responsibilities. We have 
closed the Harlingen, Tex., reception center with consequent com- 
plaints from employers and allegations that lack of facilities accounted 
for continued use of illegal labor. In this connection, there have 
been strong representations made to us recently that employers in 
the lower Rio Grande Valley are ready to replace wetback labor with 
workers contracted through this program, especially if favorable 
contract terms can be negotiated. If this center were to be reopened 
it is estimated that an additional $64,000 would be needed to defray 
its cost for the balance of 1954. Such an action would increase our 
1955 estimate about $200,000. 

A substantial number of our employees have been released already. 
Without further funds, those key employees retained to return the 
workers to Mexico and to liquidate the program must be released on 
March 12. The experience which these employees have accumulated 
has contributed substantially to the reductions in operating costs 
which we have been able to achieve, not only In the administrative 
cost of the program but in the costs paid from the farm labor supply 
revolving fund. Early action by the Congress is necessary to retain 
the competent and experienced personnel now operating this program. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bussey. I[ notice on page 2 of your prepared statement you say: 


In order to comply with the committee’s request that the funds made available 
for 6 months last as long as possible, we have, among other economies, reduced 
the full-time personnel from 317 in 1953 to 181. Headquarters personnel have 
been reduced from 129 to 63; regional office personnel, composed largely of com- 
pliance representatives, have been reduced from 88 to 64; in other field offices, 

rincipally the migration and reception centers, full-time positions have been cut 
rom 100 to 54. 


Frankly, I think that is a very commendable showing on the part 
of the people operating this program, Mr. Goodwin. 
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Mr. Goopwin. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bussey. Where I think commendation is due, I like to give it, 
just as much as to give criticism if I think it is due. 

Mr. Goopwin. We took the things the committee said last year 
very seriously and followed through and did the very best we could 
in making reductions, and we did reduce it quite a bit, as these 
figures show. 
~ Mr. Bussey. I also notice that the average grade has dropped from 
7.4 in 1952 and 1953 to 7.3 in 1954, which I think is also a step in the 
right direction. Too often in a reduction in force it’s only the lower 


grades that are let go. 
Mr. Goopwin. Thank you. 
ADJUSTMENT OF REQUEST 


Mr. Bussey. Approximately 1 month’s time had elapsed since the 
preparation of this appropriation request and I assume the program 
has not been in operation during that interim except on a standby 
basis. I was wondering if in your opinion the original request might 
be reduced somewhat? 

Mr. Goopwin. On the basis on which the original request was 
made, Mr. Chairman, there would be a possibility of reducing the 
amount. We made some estimates on that within the last few days 
and our estimates are that the lapses would amount to about $72,000. 

In connection with that, there is one problem that I think we would 
like to present to the committee for your consideration. As indi- 
cated a few minutes ago, we have taken every possible step to econo- 
mize in connection with the program. Those economies have 
included closing one of the reception centers in Texas, the Harlingen 
station, and putting the center in Arizona on a part-time or skeleton 
staff basis. 

Now there has been an indication in recent weeks that the farmers, 
the growers in the Texas area, are going to go legal on a much larger 
scale than they have ever done before. They have always used a lot 
of wetback labor down there. Some speeches made in the House the 
other day by Texas Congressmen indicate that the farmers in that 
area were going to go legal. 

My point is simply this, that if the $72,000 is recaptured, we would 
not have enough money to open that Harlingen station which devel- 
opments have indicated would be a good idea. I offer that fact for 
consideration of the committee. 

That is the basis on which this request is made and how we may 
save $72,000. I want to make that clear. 

Mr. Bussey. The next question that naturally arises is how much 
would have to be used out of the $72,000 estimated savings if you 
opened the Harlingen office? 

Mr. Love. About $64,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. It takes about $64,000 there; so the saving would 
amount to about $8,000 if we opened that office. 


STATUS OF LIQUIDATION FUND 


Mr. Bussey, Now Congress proveded a $100,000 liquidation fund 
in the 1954 appropriation. Has any of that $100,000 been used in 
this interim? 
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Mr. Love. The obligations on February 28 were $1,210,000, which 
would indicate we had used $60,000 of that money to get through 
February. 

You recall, I am sure, we were only going to run to February 12 on 
the $1,150,000; so we have been liquidating since then. 

Mr. Bussey. With what you have left of the liquidation fund, how 
long can you carry on the present staff? 

Mr. Goopwin. The estimate is we can go to March 12. 

Mr. Keenan. That is with the few people that are still on the 
payroll. Some of the people are already off. The remainder of those 
would be released on March 12. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, you will have to have a supplemental 
appropriation passed by March 12 or terminate all the personnel. 

Mr. Keenan. More than half of the people are already not working. 

Mr. Goopwin. If we operate on the basis that we should, we 
would have to have it before that; because we would really not be 
free to put these people back on the payroll until the appropriation 
has been approved. 


OPERATION UNDER PROPOSED AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO 


Mr. Bussey. What will be the difference from the 1953 program 
if the revised agreement is successfully negotiated with Mexico? 
I understand that has about been resolved to where there are just 
minor differences at the present time. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you teil the committee about the differences 
in the program that they are working out now compared to the way 
it was in 1953? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, | think Mr. Siciliano, who has been 
heading up the negotiations on this agreement on our part might 
like to speak to this point. 

Mr. Srer1ano. | might explain the current differences in the nego- 
tiations as of last night when I talked to Mexico City. As you have 
already indicated, we are very close to an agreement. We hope to 
have one within the next 5 days, actually. 

As to what that agreement involves that might affect the situation 
in a different way from the way it was operated in 1953, actually most 
of the differences have been more on a matter of interpretation of that 
past agreement with Mexico. 

Specifically we had in contest the question of the Secretary’s finding 
of what is the prevailing wage in the locality. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has felt they would like to take an important part in determining 
what is the prevailing wage. That issue has now been removed. It 
is now quite clear that the Secretary finds the prevailing wage. So 
in that one respect it won’t affect this operation at all. 

On worker responsibility, we have mentioned there should be a 
greater effort made on the part of Mexico to insure that the workers 
did not skip and go back to Mexico or somewhere else. There has 
been a partial compromise reached with Mexico, so that worker 
responsibility is being recognized on the part of Mexico. But that 
particular point should not affect this particular operation as com- 
pared with last year. 

On the matter of the subsistence rate the situation is unchanged. 
Again there is the realization on the part of Mexico that the Secretary 
of Labor has the right to find what is the subsistence rate. We are 
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perfectly willing, however, to permit Mexico to come in and support 
a charge that the rate might not be correct, if they are able to. Again 
that particular point should not affect this operation under the new 
agreement as compared with last year. 

I think only one thing has been added that is new and which might 
involve additional expenditures. We are proposing and both of us 
are agreeing to the formation of a joint committee made up possibly 
of 2 people from Mexico and 2 from the American side, governmental 
officials, who will look into several of our problems which as vet remain 
unsolved: (1) setting up border recruiting stations just inside of the 
Mexican border; (2) reducing the minimum contract workweek from 
6 weeks to 4 weeks, thus making7it possible for those farmers along 
the border to employ contract workers. They have been objecting 
that 6 weeks is too long a period for them, when they need them for 
a lesser period of time; (3) this joint committee is going to look into 
the question of wetback traffic. The last point is separate from the 
Department of Labor responsibility, but still is being talked about 
as part of their particular function. ‘ 

This is a new thing entirely and it would involve, I assume, some 
expenditures in money that we estimate will come out of this par- 
ticular appropriation. This committee will, for example, look into 
the causes of the wetback problem. 

Mr. Bussey. You did not mean that the wetback traffic was a 
new thing? 

Mr. Stciniano. No; | meant this committee is a new approach. 

That is a very brief summary of what is being agreed to with Mexico. 
Generally speaking, | do not see too much difference from the operat- 
ing point of view in relation to the money that we might get this 
year as compared with past years. 


PROGRAM IF NO AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO 


Mr. Bussey. Let us assume, Mr. Goodwin, that no agreement is 
reached: How will the program be operated then? 

Mr. Goopwrn. If no agreement is reached, presumably now with 
the passage of the joint resolution which we expect to become law \ 
within a matter of a short time, we would be in the position where we | 
could proceed with the kind of program we operated for about a 
week or 10 days in the latter part of January and early part of Feb- 
ruary. That would change the picture somewhat. We would close 7 
the operations in Mexico and that would increase the job that needs 
to be done on this side to some extent. For instance, it increases the 
job of the Public Health Service considerably or, rather, increases their 
cost considerably; because they have to pay more to get certain of 
their professional functions performed in this country than they do 
in Mexico. 

It would mean we would have to open, probably two additional 
centers on this side of the border. 

Mr. KEENAN. Positively one center and perhaps another. 

Mr. Goopwin. In terms of cost, it would add up pretty close to the 
same amount. 

Mr. Bussey. I was going to ask what would be the difference in 
cost between a unilateral and a bilateral program. 

Mr. Krens Nn. By shutting the Mexico City office and the migratory 
stations in Old Mexico, there would be a sufficient saving to reopen 
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Harlingen, or somewhere in the lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas, 
and we would have the additional money that will be needed to pay 
the Public Health Service for the added cost of medical examinations, 
and additional interviewers needed in reception centers. Employ- 
ment interviewing would have to take place on this side of the border, 
as there would be no centers in Old Mexico. We would figure it 
would just about balance up to the $550,000. So the difference in 
cost between the interim program and the bilateral program, as far 
as I can foresee, during this period would be inconsequential—would 
be about the same. 


COMPARATIVE WORKLOAD AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Buspry. Without objection, we will insert in the hearing at 
this point pages 11—A, 11—B, if you will bring that up to date, and 
also 11-C. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Reception center and migratory station workloads by month, fiscal years 1952, 1953, 
and 1954 


Reception centers Migration centers 
Return- | 
Con- tecon- Re- Ree 
tracted | tracted | jected Bo | Total Selec < jected Total 
Fiscal year 1952: | 
uly |..... 9, 692 9, 692 | 9, 692 
August. 12, 202 16, 884 1,759 | 18, 643 
September _- 70, 350 77,955 | 11, 544 | 
48, 454 40,001 | 9, 265 | 
November-_____- : 2, 594 1, 722 719 | 
December 1, 377 5, 906 1, 643 | 
4, 690 352 | 39 | 
February 0 0 0 | 
March_- : 4, 078 8, 698 | 618 | 
April. - 6, O91 5, 840 368 
29, 945 30, 736 3, 884 
12, 731 9, 124 1, 905 
202, 204 | 931 | 206,910 31, 744 
Fiscal year 1953: } 
uly 6, 354 411 1,718 
328 3, 223 | 
931 15, 013 
October.......-- 246 3, 567 | 
November 629 875 
December 162 134 
January _. | 160 553 
February } 420 277 
621 1, 099 
218 2, 966 
June___- 807 2,614 
[1 192, 817 10,152 | 3,481 | 146,978 | 353,428 | 196,208 | 37,701 | 234,089 
Fiscal year 1954 
July 3, 235 1, 066 69 18, 325 4, 256 6, 805 
August are | 10, 471 | 253 | 234 14, 230 14, 131 19, 945 
September-- PE ee 80, 952 638 1, 196 91, 701 83, 689 106, 718 
49, 161 2, 652 | 713 74, 662 44, 873 5S, 005 
2, 907 1, 947 | 46 54, 539 | 59,439 | 2,262 3, 604 
1,035 | 1,791 | 9 | 39,893 | 42,728} 1,289 1, 745 
LOS) SE BSS 3, 340 | 840 | 2 4, 800 9,003 | 3,000 5, 653 
2, 099 | 491 | 1! 1, 940 4,541 | 1,900 2, 997 
|, Se eee 3, 200 897 87 1, 800 5,984 | 5,300 6, 481 
8, 050 454 140 1,900 | 10,544 | 11, 200 13, 875 
24, 750 526 346 | 3,035 | 28,657 | 26, 200 30, 130 
15,800 | 1, 445 326 | 3,815 | 21,386 12, 400 14, 392 
A 205, 000 | 13, 000 3, 200 | 160, 000 381, 200 210,500 | 60,000 | 270,500 
| 
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REVISED REQUEST 


Mr. Bussry. Mr. Goodwin, vou said it was estimated that the 
request could be reduced by $72,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. If we apply that $40,000 left in the liquidating fund, 
would it be reasonable to assume that the request could be reduced 
$112,000? 

Mr. Goopwin. We took that into account, sir, in making the esti- 
mate. In other words, what was left in the liquidation fund has 
already been reduced from the total request. That has been taken 
into account. 

Mr. Bussey. There has been $60,000 used to date, as I understand. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; but the balance was figured in making up the 
total request. 

Mr. Bussey. I’m not sure I understand that. Would you explain 
that adjustment? 

Mr. Love. The way that would be figured would be we had saved 
$40,000 by the end of February and would expect to save in the early 
part of March, before we began operations, another $32,000. So the 
$40,000 will come out of the $1,250,000 and the $30,000 will come out 
of the balance. So in total, out of the whole $1,800,000, we will expect 
to save $72,000. 

Mr. Bussey. Then you would have no money left for a liquidating 
fund at all; is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. It would not be needed if the Congress passed 
the legislation as approved. 

Mr. Love. We would apply the liquidating money to operations at 
that point and reduce the request $72,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. The manner in which Congress made that money 
available last year did not restrict it to the liquidating purpose. Asa 
matter of fact, it was appropriated for operations, but this committee 
said there should be a reserve retained to liquidate the program in 
case Congress decided not to extend it. 

Mr. Bussey. I did not want to overlook $40,000. 


ANNUAL COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Foacarry. I think I asked the other day how much this program 
would cost for a full year and someone said it was about $1,700,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think the figure we gave is $1,800,000. 

Mr. Focarty. That is just for the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Goopwin. No; that includes Public Health. It does not 
include any costs of Immigration. Of course they are not charged 
with the responsibility of administering any part of this program. 
They have a closely related program in the wetback situation, but 
they do not administer this particular program. 

Mr. Focarry. I heard someone make the statement on the floor 
that it cost in the neighborhood of $2 million, and I was wondering if 
they had in mind other costs than the $1,800,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. They may have gotten those figures from our earlier 
costs. The costs were higher; they have been reduced considerably 
this year. 

Mr. Focarry. Another statement was made to the effect it would 
not cost $2 million if we passed that resolution and appropriated in 
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the neighborhood of $2 million to the Department of Labor; that it 
would not cost the Federal Government that much, because the Immi- 
gration Service would reduce their personnel by almost enough to save 
that much money. Is there anything to that story? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not understand that one. I think that must 
be in error. 

Mr. Focarry. The reason I am asking these questions is that I 
have always voted against this legislation. I do not believe in the 
program and have always voted against it. But when the House, by 
a majority of 100, votes for it, I think it is our responsibility as mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee to appropriate the necessary 
funds to carry out the dictates of Congress. 

We have also found ourselves in the position of providing funds for 
legislation that we have opposed and then find that those who voted 
for the legislation in the beginning are trying to cut the recommended 
appropriations that we bring on the floor. That has happened many 
times in the past. When the Taft-Hartley Act was passed in 1947, 
I voted against it, of course; but when the Appropriations Committee 
was asked to provide funds for the National Labor Relations Board I 
went along with those requests, because Congress by a big vote put 
this legislation on the statute books. But I found myself in the 
position of defending the bill against cuts on the floor, proposed by 
those who voted for the law, and I suppose we might find ourselves 
in the same position here. But if we are going to have this law, I 
think the agency that is obligated to carry out the law of Congress 
should have sufficient money to do so. I hope if a move is made to 
cut these appropriations on the floor that the Secretary of Labor and 
everybody in the Department of Labor will let it be known that this is 
the amount necessary to run this program. 

Mr. Goopwin. We appreciate your point of view on this, Mr. 
Congressman; and, as far as the Department is concerned, we will do 
evelything we can along the lines you have indicated. 


PROGRAM REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Fernanpez. You have already gotten the figures down as low 
as they can be; have you not? 

Mr. Goopwin. We think so. As a matter of fact, we have done a 
few things that are questionable administrative practices in order to 
get it down. One of the actions we took to cut our costs was to put 
more of our people on a when actually employed basis—paid when 
actually lesdioved sani than on the regular payroll. We have 
done that because, as this committee knows, there is a big difference 
in our seasonal load on this program and that is one way of cutting 
costs. It has made it difficult, however, to get good people and it has 
been rather rough on employees in some cases, because they do not 
get the same benefits as other Federal employees get. 

I mention that as an example simply to emphasize the point I 
think we have cut in every conceivable place, in every place where 
you can in any way justify a cut. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And you have been able to get by on such a low 
appropriation only because the farmers are more and more cooperating 
with you; are they not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; that is true. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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RELATION TO WETBACK PROBLEM 


Mr. FernanpEz. You mentioned a while ago some statements 
were made that certain farmers in Texas were willing to cooperate by 
limiting themselves solely to the use of legally admitted labor and not 
use wetback labor. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That again shows this program is helping in 
taking out the incentive for Mexicans to come over as wetbacks. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But we do not want to create the impression that 
this will do away with wetbacks by itself. 

Mr. Goopwin. No, by all means not. There are certain things you 
can do in connection with this program that will help on the wetback 

roblem, but none of those things will substitute for the program that 
is under the control and supervision of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Focarry. That brings to my mind another thing, that all of 
the people who want this type of legislation found it necessary to say 
that it will not cure the wetback situation; but I notice in the appro- 
priation bill we have before us now, the State-Justice-Commerce bill, 
that the Immigration Service has received one of the largest cuts in 
the entire bill—over $3 million. 

Mr. Fernanvez. That is one of the reasons I made this statement; 
because some people get the impression if we get this program, then 
they can cut that part down. 

Mr. Focarry. The point I was trying to make is that the committee 
apparently cut the appropriation over $3 million for Immigration and 
I did not hear anybody who spoke in favor of this Mexican farm labor 
bill the other day, getting up yesterday and trying to restore that 
$3 million. 

Mr. Fernanpez. So far as I am concerned, | will vote for the full 
restoration of it and I understand that Mr. Yates is going to offer an 
amendment to that effect that will come up today. Certainly I feel 
appropriations for the Immigration Service are very, very important 
and I always have felt that. You never have found me voting for 
those cuts when they have been proposed. But how much is needed 
for the purpose in the Immigration Service, of course, is something 
I do not know, because I am not on that subeommittee and I trust 
the judgment of that committee to give them every bit of money that 
is absolutely necessary for that purpose. 

However, continuing along the lines I was speaking about a while 
ago, although this program is not primarily for the purpose of curing 
the wetback situation, it, nevertheless, has a close relationship to it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; it does have a close relationship to it. If you 
can meet the real need there for labor with a legal program, you take 
the pressure out of wetbacks coming across. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And we get poblic opinion behind the enforcement 
of the immigration laws on the one hand and get discouragement on 
the part of wetbacks coming over on the other hand, both of which 
militate against the movement of wetbacks into this country. Is not 
that about the size of it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I am certainly glad you are going to have a com- 
mittee which will look into the wetback problem: I think there | 
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ought to be more cooperation between this program and the Immigra- 
tion Service in that respect. The wetback problem is terrific, and 
every bit of cooperation we can get will help. 

Mr. Goopwrn. On this point, there were 2 or 3 points in the agree- 
ment that we wanted that would have an effect, we think, on the 
wetback problem. One of them was a shorter contract period which 
is needed in some of the areas along the border to make it more 
practical. I mean some of those farmers down there can use labor 
for a month; but, if they have to take and pay for it for 6 weeks, 
they cannot use it that long. 

Now in the negotiations with Mexico which Mr. Siciliano talked 
about a little while ago, we have a strong indication we can come to 
an agreement with Mexico on that point—perhaps not at the time the 
agreement is signed, but the indications are we can come to an 
agreement, before too long a time. 

The other point Mr. Siciliano mentioned was worker responsibility. 
That will cut down skips and also help to reduce the illegal situation. 

The other thing we wanted and may not get is border recruitment, 
so that those Mexicans who live close to the border will not have to 
go deep into Mexico in order to get permission to come in. Most 
of them have not chosen to do that; they have chosen to come in wet 
and take their chances on getting jobs in that way. 

So those things we have been trying to get in these negotiations are 
all designed in our opinion to help cut down the wetback problem. 

Mr. Fase ininn. In view of your opportunity to observe move- 
ment of Mexican labor, I would like for you to say on the record if 
you have any opinion or knowledge as to whether or not there is any 
wetback traffic now in the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. Goopwin. I would say on that, Mr. Congressman, that the 
New Mexican situation is pretty clean. There are, of course, some 
wetbacks employed in all those border States, but New Mexico has 
very little of it. 

Mr. FerNANDeEz. It is quite nonexistent now in New Mexico; is it 
not? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. At least so far as farm labor is concerned, | think 
it is almost nonexistent because the farmers themselves who are 
employing Mexican labor legally and paying legal wages, when a 
neighbor undertakes to get wetbacks, they themselves turn them in 
and put pressure on them so as to keep them from doing it. And J 
think that is a very healthy situation. 

My own opinion from what I have learned in New Mexico is if 
there are any wetbacks being employed, it is just 1 or 2 here and there 
in domestic work other than farm labor. There are some domestics 
you find here and there, such as Mexican women employed as 
domestics, who have not come in legally. 

That is also true in Arizona, is it not, or are you familiar with it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; Arizona is also in good shape on the wetback 
problem. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Would you say that the wetback problem is less 
encouraged both in California and Texas now than it was before? 
Is less encouragement being given to wetbacks by the farmers in 
Texas and California? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes; I think that is true. The problem was a very 
large one in both places and there remains a great deal to be done 
to clean it up; but I think there has been improvement. 

Mr. Frernanpez. There was a committee set up by the President 
on migratory farm labor which has made a study. I do not want to 
express any opinion about it, but I think Congress ought to send a 
committee to look into the Mexican wetback problem themselves, so 
that we may have good reliable information as to what the situation 
is in both California and Texas, and in Arizona and New Mexico. 
I say this because so many statements are made by people who claim 
to have information that are extravagant in my opinion, and, when 
we compare some of them with others, they just do not compare. 
And I think we are getting a great deal of misinformation along with 
good information a is we have hearings on bills like the one we 
just passed yesterday. 

Do you think a committee of Congress itself to make an investi- 
gation would be a good thing, or has one ever been made by a commit- 
tee of Congress? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not think there has been anything like a full- 
blown investigation. There have been subcommittees or groups of 
the Agriculture Committee that have taken a look at it—2 or 3 years 
ago I think there was a group that went into California, and into 
Arizona, 

On your question, Mr. Congressman, there is no question but what 
it is a very difficult problem and I think nothing substitutes for a 
firsthand look. In other words, you can get information from the 
executive branch and get it from other sources; but there is no substi- 
tute for a firsthand look if the Congress is considering action in rela- 
tion to a problem. So I think it would be desirable. 

Mr. Frernanpez. We have to take action year after year because 
we have to appropriate money for the Immigration Service and also 
Public Health. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


IMPORTATION OF FARM LABOR INTO EASTERN UNITED STATES 


Mr. Focarrty. Just to refresh my memory, Mr. Goodwin—I am 
thinking about my section of the country now and the use of Puerto 
Rican labor—before a farmer in my area can apply for or use imported 
Puerto Ricans to work on his land, do you people have to certify 
there is a labor shortage there? 

Mr. Goopwin. Puerto Ricans, as you know, are American citizens 
and they are free to come to this country at any time they wish. Now 
there is a law in Puerto Rico which requires approval of the Puerto 
Rican Government before labor contractors can recruit them and 
bring them to the mainland for employment. That is under the 
supervision of the Department of Labor. Mr. Sierra is Secretary of 
Labor in Puerto Rico. They have an arrangement with us for the 
labor we need. In other words, they do not want Puerto Ricans to 
come to the mainland for employment unless there is a real need for 
them. They do not want them to come up here and get stranded, be 
gyi, fe and out of money and create unnecessary social problems. 
So they have an arrangement with the Employment Service for the 
certification of need. 
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They further require that the contractor furnish a contract. In 
other words, they come in and are employed under contract with 
benefits and rights stipulated in the contract. So your understand- 
ing of the arrangemeni is correct, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. The reason I asked is this: From the information 
I have had, someone in industry in Rhode Island said that he was 
going to employ people from Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Would that be possible, to do that in Rhode Island, 
with unemployment the way it is at the present time? 

Mr. Goopwin. If it is Government-sponsored, it would be handled 
the way that I indicated. As far as their employment is concerned, 
there would be a determination as to whether there were people in 
Rhode Island that wanted those jobs and were capable of doing them. 
In other words, if they have labor in Rhode Island that is qualified 
for that type of work, they would get the first choice. Only if it 
were not possible to recruit them, would we recruit elsewhere. We 
follow the same principle in interstate recruitment here. In other 
words, the commissioner in Rhode Island, Mr. Bride, would not put 
an order in for clearance to any other State, even to the adjoining 
State, if he could fill the jobs from within his State. 

Mr. Focarry. Under the circumstances, without knowing all of 
the facts, it would be very difficult for him to enter into any arrange- 
ment for employment of Puerto Ricans, suggesting that they would 
be necessary, under the conditions we are living at the present time? 

Mr. Goowp1n. You mean because of unemployment? 

Mr. FoGarry. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; it would be. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to state for the record that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I come from a district wholly within the city limits 
of the city of Chicago, and that naturally none of this labor is used in 
my district, | am appreciative of the problem that exists in the South- 
west section of the United States, and I supported the bill on the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. Goopwin. | appreciate that. 

Mr. Bussey. Another reason that I supported the bill was because 
I was convinced that notwithstanding the fact there is considerable 
unemployment in the country today, you cannot get the industrial 
workers to go out and do this stoop labor. You might get a few to 
go out and do certain kinds of labor on the farm, but the number of 
people you can get who are normally engaged in industrial work is 
so small that it is not worth talking about. If we don’t get the work 
done with Mexican laborers some of my people might not eat as well 
as they would otherwise 

Mr. Focarry. In the high-emplovyment areas, that is true; but in 
my area, we have not hundreds but thousands of people who have 
exhausted their unemployment benefits and are forced on public 
assistance; that is how bad it is. People on public assistance will take 
many a job they would not if they were drawing their unemployment 
compensation, or had even part-time work. Another reason why | 
opposed the legislation was that [have been told on numerous occasions, 
and the record will show it is so, over the past 10 vears wages have 
been driven down in the areas when this cheap labor has come in. 
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Even though the pay is at the so-called prevailing wage at the time, 
wages have been driven down where this help was used. 

It is pretty tough for the fellow who is out of work, and has exhausted 
his unemployment benefits and finds himself on public assistance, 
after living pretty good for the last 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I do not think there is any question but what the | 
use of wetbacks has driven wages down. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. Off the record. | 

(Off the record discussion.) ) 

Mr. Goopwin. There is not any question but what the big problem, 
so far as its adverse effect on wages and working conditions is con- 
cerned, comes from the wetback. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. Not the legal worker. 

Mr. Bussey. Any further questions or comments? If uot, we 
thank you very much and the hearing stands adjourned. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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